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Huddled in the shadows just 
beyond our lantern light are 
the ghosts of many that have 
died on the streets. 


by Daniel McMulian 


t was Halloween night. Illuminated by 
the light of a hissing Coleman lantern, 
and with the rain pattering down on our 
Ez-Up canopy, we contemplate the new 
“Public Notice” delivered to us by the City 
of Berkeley some hours before. We trade 
the nervous humor of those that have been 


on a very long and exhausting road to what © 


often seems like nowhere. , 

Huddled in the shadows beyond our 
lantern light are the ghosts of many that 
have died on the streets of Berkeley. 
Tonight, they are right before our eyes, 
silenced and fallen but still seeking shelter. 

Like the old, proud prizefighter with 75 
consecutive losses that still dares to dream 
he is “due for a win,” we talk about our 
flickering hopes: “This time, just maybe, 
they can’t ignore all the suffering, all the 
loss, all the neglect. This time, unlike all the 
other times, we will really get the Treat and 
not the same old Trick.” 

We sit out here on this cold, rainy 
evening, whistling once again as we walk 
through the graveyard of countless fellow 
travelers in our minds. We recall friends 
that didn’t make it to any kind of peace 
and dignity or comfort in their lives and 
whose very last wake-up in life — a 
move-along kick — was answered with 
the hollow thud and sickening cold stiff- 


by Carol Denney 


he tent city protest at the intersec- 

tion of Adeline and Fairview in 

Berkeley was dismantled by dozens 
of city police at 5:00 a.m. on Friday, 
November 4, leaving dozens of sleeping 
people scrambling to collect their belong- 
ings. Four people were arrested and 
charged with obstruction and resisting 
arrest, including Nanci Armstrong-Temple, 
a City Council candidate for District 2, 
who was injured in the process. 

A truck full of belongings and tents was 
driven away from the area, which was 
power-washed and fenced by city workers. 

The core of the protest group marched 
to City Hall where they met with press, 
sympathetic community members, con- 
cerned council candidates, and at least one 
current City Council representative, Kriss 
Worthington. City Hall staff locked the 
door of the old City Hall building in 


- ness of death. 


We know that tonight, our encamp- 
ment on Adeline Street is the only func- 
tioning rain shelter in Berkeley, and that it 
will be the place where some of the most 
at-risk people will turn for help, people 
who need whatever resources we can 
scare up. We are tasked with saving lives 
and giving aid — taking a couple of fishes 


response to the protest. 

“Why are they criminalizing the home- 
less? They need to leave them alone,” said 
Cheryl Davila, who had also been a coun- 
cil candidate for District 2 in the 
November 8 election. Davila expressed 
special concern about the arrestees. 
‘“‘Where’s the humanity?” she asked. 


Michael Diehl! noted that one of those 


arrested, Barbara Brust, was brutally han- 
dled for demanding an itemized receipt, and 
that the police officers had, in his opinion, 
purposefully blocked the Copwatch video 
cameras from recording the eviction. 

“They came to hurt us,” said Mike 
Zint, one of the protest organizers, who 
‘had participated in a city meeting only a 
week before to.make a case before 
Berkeley officials that their peaceful 
group be granted some legal place to sim- 
ply take care of themselves. 


Seen 


See Every Time They Evict Us page 1/ 


: Building a movement. Activists begin building a tent village to protest Berkeley’s failure to build housing. 


and feeding the multitudes. We have had 
this distinction for over two weeks now. 
The campers here have not only 
stepped up to the plate for themselves, but 
have been a lifeline and a voice for other 
homeless people too weak, sick or dis- 
abled to speak out or even take care of 
themselves. It started a month ago with a 
knock on the door that was met with 


Tent cities are effective ways of building a movement in Berkeley. Carol Denney photo 


Sarah Menefee photo 


rejection, phone calls that went unan- 
swered again and again. 

In the last weeks of September, I found 
myself trying to help a severely disabled 
person. I have been busy with a lot of City 
Commission work and disability issues 
and it had been awhile since I had advo- 


See The Poor Tour page 12 


First They Came for the Homeless 


by Michael Diehl 


irst They Came for the Homeless 
— and then they came for the 
physically and mentally “defect- 
ed” and the homosexuals, the 
Gypsies and the Jews. That was the Nazis 
wasn’t it? Or was it closer to home? 
Especially in light of Trump’s election. 

Well, last month I wrote in Street Spirit 
about the need to do direct action, to get 
busy again with protest to bring needed 
attention to the dire situation facing the 
homeless people in the East Bay, which 
was aggravated by the rain storm that 
came in on Friday morning, October 14. 

The Housing Crisis event in People’s 
Park did occur in a truncated version 
despite the weather, during a break in the 
storm system. Thank you, Funky Nixons 
and Old Pal out of San Francisco, for your 
spirited music sets. 

Thank you, Homes not Jails for telling 

_ folks what they need to know if they are 
inclined to squat one of the many build- 
ings still sitting empty and abandoned in 
the East Bay that could be used to house 
those without a place to live. Thank you, 
progressive rent board candidate Igor 
Trelub and MC Blinky the Clown for 
speaking for the need to address the hous- 
ing crisis and about ballot initiatives. 

Daniel McMullan, founder of the 
Disabled People’s Outside Project, called 
forth a series of protest camps starting in 
front of the Hub one-stop center at 1901 
Fairview Street in Berkeley, off Adeline 
Street. It was a clear demonstration of the 
essence of the problem in Berkeley: the 
city’s homeless need Housing First. 

A small demonstration on Fairview 
Street with a few activists in protest 
camps protesting being “Snubbed by the 
Hub” expanded onto Adeline Street at the 
corner of Fairview, and the protests 
seemed to grow with many more tents at 
each new site. The camp-outs continued 
despite notices and police raids that often 
occurred in the early-morning hours (like 
at 4:30 a.m.) The encampments represent- 
ed the steady resistance of a hardy crew 
supposedly without leaders.” 

Much of the informal, ongoing discus- 
sion group tended to center around the 
tent of former SF Occupy organizer Mike 
Zint, also a resistance camp leader at 
Liberty City and the Berkeley Post Office, 
with Bum for Mayor candidate Mike Lee 
prominent also in the group. Members of 
Veterans for Peace also played a critical 
role, helping with tent set-ups. One of 
them, Michelle, helped ensure that the 

" camp remained clean and tidy, which is a 
constant struggle, while others did “sweep 
and such.” Magick and others kept busy in 
the kitchen area feeding folks. — 

I became somewhat less engaged due, 
in part, to illness. I became the “Third 
Mike” and needed the cover of the tent to 
prevent a cold from becoming much 
worse and had to focus on getting needed 
sleep and rest for my recovery. City offi- 
cials did get perhaps overly solicitous of 
my health, when my biggest need was to 
not keep being forced to move by city 
officials and the. police. As I pointed out 
to the Berkeley City Council, I am home- 
less and needed to seek refuge in a tent. 

Our requests to use the Hub bathroom 
were denied, and the reality is that we 
were blamed for urination by less consci- 
entious homeless people and others, 
because they, too, often have no other 
place to go. Despite all our difficulties, we 
were self-policing ourselves under these 
trying circumstances. ~ 

This self-policing is aimed also at keep- 
ing drugs and alcohol out of the encamp- 
ment and keeping the peace by de-escalat- 

ing conflicts quickly and effectively. 


STREET SPIRIT 


The argument for consolidating ser- 
vices into the one-stop center now known 
as the Hub was supposedly to stop the 
referral run-around and to be the answer 
for our housing needs. But many of us 


have found we are told that no services 
are available for getting this housing, or 
that we don’t fit the chronic homeless cri- 
teria. Even among those who do fit these 
criteria, the HUB has done a poorer job 
than the previous “many-stops approach” 
in getting folks into housing. 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden, director of 
client services at the Hub, did note that it is 
my own activism as a BOSS Community 
Organizer that put so much focus on deal- 
ing with the chronic homeless with mental 
health and drug addiction problems; yet that 
focus now clearly leaves many of us, 
including myself, out in the cold. Leyden 
once was the director of YEAH, the youth 
shelter, and she knows I advocated also for 
increased youth-specific services, but now 
it does seem that this focus has resulted in 
less services for those of us now entering 
our senior years. 

While the Senior Centers in Berkeley 
are taking up some of the slack, the grow- 


_ing numbers of seniors on the streets are 


very noticeable, as are the street youth. A 
good number of younger folks are active 
in the protest camp actions, in addition to 
us elders, and they have given us the sort 
of youthful vigor and energy we need. 
When we were camped on Fairview 
Street, we witnessed a disabled woman 
come out of the Hub, slumped down in her 
chair in despair. She was denied services at 


the Hub, and needed bus fare to get to the © 


place where she was referred. She was 
complaining that she had no money for this 
when she collapsed. We were then told we 
were blocking the sidewalk. : 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden, director of 
the HUB, came out and told Christine she 
was in good hands with us. And yet, 
unlike Leyden, we are not paid handsome- 
ly or at all for giving assistance. The camp 
provided her a tent and made sure she was 


- taken care of. 


See First They Came for Homeless page 11 


The encampment set up by homeless activists in Berkeley was repeatedly raided by the police, even though it 
was well organized, self-policing and operated in a positive spirit that respected the surrounding community. 
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A banner at the Adeline Street encampment honored women living on the Lydia Gans 
streets by declaring: ‘“Woman is Homeless Mother Sister Friend Wife.” photo 


This tent village on Adeline Street was the only rainy day shelter in the 


Lydia Gans 
city — until Berkeley officials dismantled it on Friday, November 4. photo e 
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Powerful Mobilization of Berkeley’s Homeless People 


“Berkeley should consider a 
temporary encampment 
until we have more perma- 
nent housing. People need a 
place to go.” — Jesse Arreguin 


by David Bacon 


y the time you read this, 

Berkeley’s intentional mobile 

homeless community will have 

been forced to migrate again, in 
yet one more forcible relocation. 

On October 21, at 5:00 in the morning, 
six city trucks and a U-Haul van pulled up 
at the tent encampment on a peaceful, 
leaf-covered median in the middle of 
Adeline Street in South Berkeley. Each 
truck had two municipal workers on 
board. Half a dozen police patrol cars 
accompanied them, red and blue lights 
flashing in the dark. 

Brad, one of the camp residents, 
sounded the warning. Sleepy tent dwellers 
quickly began to text the encampment’s 
supporters, warning that the city was 
threatening once again to throw all their 
tents and belongings into trucks and force 
people to leave. 

“We went into delaying tactics while 


we got community support mobilized,” 


explains Mike Zint, one of the leaders of 
this homeless-community. 

“That doesn’t stop them, but every 
time this happens we get more support.So 
they sat there in their trucks for the next 
six hours — a dozen city workers and a 
code compliance officer, all on overtime. 
They took seven cops off patrol. And in 
the end, after all the arguments, we only 
moved about 200 feet, across the street. 
And how much did that cost?” 


AN INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY THAT 
DEFENDS HUMAN RIGHTS 


This homeless community is not just a 
group of people trying to find a place to 
live. They call themselves an “intentional 
community” with a political purpose — 
forcing homelessness into public debate 
and defending the rights of homeless peo- 
ple. Homeless activists are fighting for the 
same things in many cities. Together, they 
are beginning to have an impact on local 
policies toward unhoused people (people 
who have no formal housing). Political 
participation by homeless communities is 
giving them a voice in the national debate 
over homelessness as well. 

Several weeks ago, the group of people 
in this community “popped tents” as they 
say, in front of The Hub, an office where 
the City of Berkeley has decided to central- 
ize most services for homeless people. 
They protested an intake process that, they 


Say, Screens out applicants for housing. 


Writing in the local Street Spirit news- 
paper, Dan McMullan, who runs the 
Disabled People Outside. Project, recalls, 
“I spent a week trying to get help for a 
disabled woman in a wheelchair and had 
to watch as she slept in front of the 
women’s shelter one night, and the 
Harrison House the next. But she could 
not get in. I couldn’t believe it.” 
McMullan goes on to say that a Hub 
employee said the woman didn’t fit the 
intake criteria, and that she was denied 
reconsideration of her case. 

But the community’s objections go 
beyond the immediate denial of services. 
They condemn the way the city treats 
homeless people as victims — as passive 
recipients of services — rather than peo- 
ple capable of governing themselves. 

For weeks, their camp has moved from 
place to place, in a peregrination Zint calls 
the Poor Tour. “It’s a mobile occupation 
that can pop up anywhere,” he says. “We’re 


After being expelled from the Post Office camp and Liberty City, many homeless people began living in the park 
ackoss Une street from City Hall. The police later dispersed the people here also, constantly dismantling their camps. photo 


Mike Zint (at left), a leader of the homeless occupation, sits in his tent at an informal meeting of residents. 


exposing the fact that there is no solution 
— nothing but exposure for the homeless. 
And exposure [the physical cost of sleeping 
outside] is killing a lot of people.” 


He DIrpD IN A DOORWAY 


A recent death was one of the reasons 
for launching the Poor Tour. On September 
19, Roberto Benitas, a day laborer, died 
sleeping in a doorway in Berkeley. Benitas 
worked minimum wage jobs, standing in 
the bitter cold each morning in front of 
nearby lumberyards, trying to flag down 
contractors in their pickup trucks. Getting 
an occasional day’s work was never enough 
to pay Berkeley’s skyrocketing rents. [See 
“Death in the West: Memorial for a Day 
Laborer,” Daniel McMullan, Street Spirit, 
October 2016.] 

McMullan angrily charged, “Not a cent 
went into Social Security for the aging 
worker. When he died in a doorway of the 
defunct U-Haul rental shop at Allston 
Way and San Pablo Avenue, it took a day 
or so for anyone to even notice.” 

McMullan and a progressive City 
Council candidate organized a memorial 
for Benitas, and the Poor Tour started 


days later. 

Another reason for the Poor Tour was 
the November election, and an effort by 
this group of activists to use it to assert 
themselves politically. [Editor’s note: 
Jesse Arreguin was elected mayor of 
Berkeley on November 8. Arreguin, a 
City Councilmember who visited the 
encampment, had voted against 
Berkeley’s anti-homeless laws last winter, 
and has been more supportive on the 
issues of homelessness and human rights 
than his defeated rival, Laurie Capitelli.] 

For more than two years, homeless 
activists have been increasingly involved 
in Berkeley city politics. 

THE ROOTS OF THE OCCUPATION 


The roots of this mobile occupation 
actually go back to Occupy San 
Francisco, and the-decision by some of its 
residents to cross San Francisco Bay to 
Berkeley in the wake of Occupy’s disper- 
sal. At first they lived for months in tents 
in front of a local Staples store. 

Then, two years ago, Zint and others set 
up an encampment in front of Berkeley’s 
main post office. The Post Office occupa- 


David Bacon 


David Bacon photo 


tion became a political weapon, the most 
visible part of a broader coalition that suc- 
cessfully fought the sale of the New Deal- 
era building to private developers. That 
coalition eventually included even 
Berkeley’s mayor and the city administra- 
tion, which filed suit to block the sell-off. 

The community of tents, tarps and lit- 
erature tables on the steps lasted for over a 
year and a half, before the Post Office 
Police finally drove the tent dwellers 
away. Postal authorities then built an 
imposing fence of iron bars around the 
empty space where the tents had been, to 
keep anyone from ever setting foot again 
on that section of sidewalk. 

That certainly felt like revenge to the 
activists involved. While allied against the 
post office, the encampment’s residents 
had increasingly criticized the current city 
administration. They charge that Berkeley 
has given developers a green light to build 
a wave of market-rate housing that is gen- 
trifying the city, and at the same time cre- 
ating more homelessness. 

They pointed to a recent study by the 


See Powerful Mobilization page 10 
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US. Economic Crisis Is Made Visible in Encampments 


by Wanda Sabir 


n the last Sunday in October, a 

day before the witches and 

goblins invade city streets, the 

heavens let loose a deluge. 
Facing what could be described as a sea- 
sonal cleansing, we watched as citizens 
carried bags filled with food, while others 
carried styrofoam plates. 

All of us were responding to an eco- 
nomic crisis most visible in the tent cities 
and encampments throughout Alameda 
County, more specifically Oakland. 

We found people huddled under high- 
ways, in canvas-covered tents or boxes on 
abandoned roadsides. There were others 


asleep in neighborhood parks, in creative 


housing structures along industrial road- 
ways and in alleys. One of the largest shan- 
tytowns in Oakland is just opposite the jail, 
courthouse and police department. 

The Auset Movement started at the 
Wood Street encampment. Prepared for 
the potential rainy forecast, we served 
under an awning at a table covered with 
tasty viands: Joveyln’s spaghetti casserole 
filled with seasonal spices offered medi- 
cine for the soul; Wanda and Tabaji’s 
potato stew, beans and rice; and Kwalin 
and Delene’s sausage and blueberry cake 
— all added to the warmth or ambiance 
we try to create, even when temperatures 
are not cooperative. 

My contribution was hot coffee. We 
also served apple juice, water, apples and 
tangerines, along with a bit of candy for 
the child in all of us. People were not stir- 
ring at first; however, eventually some 
folks got up. One man was already wait- 
ing when we. arrived. He took a meal and 
a quilted raincoat, socks and gloves. 

In addition to the hot meal, we also had 


toilet tissue, water, women’s sanitary 
items, women’s rain boots, raincoats for 
women and men, umbrellas, rain ponchos, 
socks, tooth brushes, men’s and women’s 
gloves and tarps. 

We don’t usually see homeless fami- 
lies, but we met a woman with a little boy. 
He looked about 2-3. He had a stroller. A 
young woman without much cover sat 
nearby eating her meal. She looked to 
have all her belongings on her back. She 
had on a warm-looking jacket, but her 
legs were bare. We will have to get leg- 
gings for the next visit and long under- 
wear. The toddler’s mother needed a 
weather screen for the stroller, something 
to keep her child dry. 

We also had canned goods, but since it 
was wet, only the peanut butter was taken. 
I was surprised and happy at how quickly 
the umbrellas went. I will have to get 
more. I don’t know how long a Dollar 
Tree umbrella will last, but hopefully for 
a few days. What I couldn’t find when I 
went shopping were can openers. I will 
have to keep looking. I think we served 
about 20-22 people at the first stop; our 
goal is 50, so we had a lot of food left. 

I was awake at 6:00 and up by 6:30 a.m. 
I had to pick up the coffee and then dash to 
the store for forks. I was a bit late at 7:45 
a.m. at our rendezvous spot at West Grand 
and Mandela. Wanda and Tabaji had called 
to say the rice was sticking and they were 
running a few minute late too, so Kwalin, 
Delene, Jovelyn and I shared morning 
greetings and prayers before caravaning to 
the encampment where not a soul was stir- 
ring in the tiny homes. 

Once we set up, Tabaji and Wanda 
arrived moments later. Kwalin then walked. 
down the block to let folks know breakfast 
is served. Each month, the population 
shifts, especially when the weather is cold. 

-Men and women we’d met this summer 
were not around Sunday morning. 

I’d heard a couple weeks ago that 
Lance is in jail, Lee is not around either, 
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This Breakfast for the People was served on October 30 at a homeless encampment in Oakland. 
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Kwalin Kimaathi photo 


We found people huddled under highways, in canvas-covered tents and in boxes on aban- 
doned roadsides. There were others asleep in neighborhood parks, in creative housing 
structures along industrial roadways and in alleys. One of the largest shantytowns in 
Oakland is just opposite the jail, courthouse and police department. 


nor the brothers with the van. I didn’t see 
Rasta or his wife. Gone also is the brother 
with the diesel truck who had a couple of 
companions bunking with him. 

We always have a soundtrack. Kwalin, 
The Auset Movement DJ, had tuned into 
Minister Farrakhan in Chicago giving a 
special address on the coming elections. 

After we’d fed everyone, we started 
packing up about 9:30 a.m. and drove up 
the street to the smaller encampment and 
everyone was gone! I couldn’t believe it. It 
looked as if no one had ever occupied the 
space. Big yellow bins filled, perhaps, with 
the discarded belongings of lives interrupt- 
ed were the only evidence that the space 
had once been a community. 

I remember just a month ago, driving by 


and seeing Ms. Darlene sitting with her 


niece. They both smiled at me as I dropped 
off cat and dog food. I also recall her birth- 
day last year and the Bible Kwalin and 
Delene bought for her at her request when 
asked what she wanted for a present. 

In April this year, RJ helped Darlene 
clean and straighten out her dwelling and 
then Lisa and I went and bought a tent and 
all of us built it as the rain came down, 
drenching all of us. 

On sunny Easter Sunday, we visited 
with Darlene and the other women there 
who. went shopping in Lisa’s boutique. 
This encampment had a larger population 
of women than any of the others we’d 
adopted at that point. Janie always looked 
out for others in the encampment and she 
picked up a couple of items for friends 
who were not there that morning. 

Iam going to miss the sweet couple 
whose tent was connected to their truck. 
the boyfriend had a part-time job, his girl- 
friend watched their possessions and pét 
dog. I remember how happy they were to 
see us when RJ and I took by 20 sandbags 
to help with the flooding during this past 
wet, cold, winter season. 

Darlene’s friend whom we met in April 
was arrested last week. I wondered what he 
would do when he was released from jail 
and returned to the empty space he once 
called home. I hope Darlene was able to get 
his dog back from the SPCA. I wonder 
where she is keeping her own menagerie. 

I remember the last residents of this 
encampment talking about how the people 
near the construction were told to move, but 
that they were okay. This false sense of 


security was fostered by officials whom the 
residents knew and trusted. Dignity 
Housing signage is now removed. (It was 
on the fence.) I hope people are now 
housed, but I am not too optimistic. 

We piled back into our cars and headed 
up to 35th and Peralta, the site we once 


‘served, the first encampment we adopted. 


The City of Oakland had made the space 
into a legally sanctioned homeless encamp- 
ment with portable toilets and even an 
assigned case manager or liaison. We were 
pleasantly surprised to see someone serv- 
ing meals to everyone. It wasn’t like our 
set up, and they didn’t stay. There was no 
music, banter, conversation, camaraderie. 
It was more a drive-by drop-off, but the 
residents were happy. 

I saw the sister I’d bought jewelry for. 


It was later lost when the city did a sweep. 


and the residents had to pack quickly. I 
recall her quick hugs. Kheven, Kwalin, 
Delene and I park and strategize on where 
to take the excess meals. 

When we pulled up along Castro and 


_ Fifth Street, the rushing waters unearthing 


rodents, we met several black men. One 
had spent some time in prison and liked liv- 
ing in a tent over sharing housing with a 
stranger. He said after prison, he does not 
choose to live with strangers ever again. 

He told us about the food bags we saw 
people passing out. The reason why he 
took our meal, he said, was because we’d 
prepared it for them. It was home cooked 


- and even though he and the other men we 


met didn’t say it, they knew the ingredi- 
ents were love and compassion, condi- 
ments all humanity needs sprinkled liber- 
ally at every meal. 

One year ago, in November 2015, The 
Auset Movement: Loving Humanity into 
Wholeness was born with Jovelyn, 
Denise, Tracy, RJ, Kheven, Alicia, 
Kwalin and Delene, Tabaji and Wanda R, 
and Wanda Sabir. We have been support- 
ed from the beginning by the generosity 
of volunteers who help out when they can 
by showing up to serve and perform and 
with their donations: money, clothes, food 
and other supplies like tables and chairs 
so people can sit and eat. We have also 
gotten pro bono legal advice. Over the 
past year we have received over $3000.00 
in monetary donations which we have 
used to buy blankets, sleeping bags, cases 
of prepackaged toiletry bags, and other 


bulk items: hats, gloves, coats, socks, long 
underwear, men’s boxer shorts, rain pon- 
chos, tents. 

After leaving Wo’se House of Amen 
Ra (Holly and 90th Avenue) and seeing a 
man lying on the street on 90th Avenue 
and Holly and several others with carts 
along the International corridor, I won- 
dered who these men were and why they 
were on the streets. 

I saw another black man walk by and 
kick the bottom of the man’s foot to make 
sure he was alive. When the man stirred, I 
asked him if he wanted a blanket and pil- 


low, and when he said he was hungry, I - 


offered him gift bags with food I’d pre- 
pared in my truck. Another black man 
walking by pushing a baby stroller asked if 
I had another bag with food. I told him of 
course. I was really happy to meet other 
black men on Sunday, since they were the 
people I’d been looking for. 

When I get in my car to follow Kheven 
to the next encampment, Kwalin and 
Delene have already left for San Francisco 
to give the meals they have to an encamp- 
ment near City Hall. I am pulling away 
when George sticks his head out of his tent 
and asks for a plate. I turn off the car and 
get out when I realize I cannot reach him. 

I have to watch where I step. The water 
is rushing fast and overhead water is 
splashing from the freeway above. I hand 
him a plate, an umbrella, socks and a rain 
poncho. As I drive away, I see one of the 
men dressed in his poncho, holding his 
umbrella up, walking up the street. 

Kheven is gone, so I look up Lafayette 
Park in my GPS. When J arrive, I see sever- 
al tents and a table where I could put food. I 
park and get out. I get Kheven’s bag of pre- 
pared plates from his car and go over to the 
covered area of the park. A young man 
accepts a plate and suggests I put the rest on 
the table. I see people in the tents, but he 
tells me that they can get up and come get 
the food themselves. I do as he suggests and 
then make a couple more trips with fruit, 
juice, and the rest of the candy. 

Funny how the candy is such a big hit. 

Kheven says he will take the rest of the 
meals and canned goods by Lake Merritt 
under the bridge once the rain stops 
falling, which it does a few hours later. 

‘It was a full, beautiful, yet bittersweet 
morning. 
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Commentary by Kheven LaGrone 


est Oakland’s homeless 
encampments are communities 
of some of the city’s most vul- 
nerable and. abandoned citizens. The peo- 
ple who live in the tents and shacks are 
predominately African-Americans raised 
in Oakland. Gentrification has displaced 


them and left them homeless in their own 


hometown. 

The West Oakland Business Alert group 
is an association between the City of 
Oakland and the West Oakland Commerce 
Association (WOCA). Its main goal is to 
create a better environment for West 
Oakland residents and to help retain busi- 
nesses, as well as to attract new businesses 
to the area. Unfortunately, they have dehu- 
manized the people in the West Oakland 
encampments in writing. 

They have created a list titled “Barriers 
to Economic Development and Business 
Retention in Oakland.” The official City 


of Oakland logo was at the top of the - 


page. They placed people in the homeless 
encampments as “barriers to economic 
development” — in the same category 
with illegal dumping, excessive blight, 
graffiti and hazardous material on public 
streets and sidewalks. : 

The City of Oakland’s Economic and 
Workforce Development Department held 
three “Business Alert’ meetings in West 
Oakland from April to. June 2016. The 


meetings focused on “homeless encamp- . 


ments mitigation strategies for neighbor- 
ing businesses.” These meetings included 
other departments of the City of Oakland, 
including the Port of Oakland, and the 
Coast Guard. The Economic and 
Workforce Development Department did 
not include whether or not any Oakland 
citizens living in the encampments had a 
voice in the meetings. 

What were the “homeless encampment 
mitigation strategies’? Can any “mitiga- 
tion” be done without input from citizens 
living in those encampments? How was 
Oakland, along with WOCA, really work- 
ing to protect and serve its most vulnerable 
citizens living in the encampments? 


One of the people living in the : 


encampment, an Oakland native, told me 
that he and others in the encampment 
were told they had to move. He said they 
were offered no relocation support. They 
were not told where else they could go. 
Ironically, the City of Oakland had 
declared a shelter crisis earlier this year 
and knew the displaced people had 
nowhere to go. : 

The staff person at the City who coordi- 
nated the meetings has retired. On Sept. 27, 
2016, the City of Oakland’s Community 
and Economic Development Committee, a 
subgroup of the City Council, met. Several 
members of the West Oakland Commerce 
Association came and asked the city to 
assign another staff member to help with 
the Business Alert. 

George Burtt, speaking for the West 
Oakland Commerce Association, told the 
Committee that he had given them the list 
of barriers to economic development. He 
pointed out that he felt that “homeless, 
dumping. . .” made it hard to attract new 
businesses to West Oakland. 

According to Burtt, it made it hard to 
attract workers because people drove past a 
business and never came in. But the home- 
less are neighbors, not trash. Perhaps West 
Oakland Commerce Association should 
focus on employing neighbors living in the 
area around the encampments. Then they 
could attract businesses that serve these 
neighbors as well, like dollar stores. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Oakland’s Black Lives Matter — Including | 


Ieshia Moss makes a powerful political statement by wearing her 
‘Oakland Lives Matter” shirt in a West Oakland encampment. 
The T-shirt was designed by “Shirt King.” His facebook is Shirt 
Kingg and his facebook business page is Shirt King Clothing. 


For years, Oakland officials led us to 
believe that gentrification was to include 
the African-American communities in its 
supposed economic benefits; however, 
watching that meeting highlighted the real- 


ity of gentrification’s racial inequality. 


‘Most of the people in the encampments are 
native African Americans displaced by 
gentrification; the members of the West 
Oakland Commerce Association who 
spoke at the meeting were white. 

They wanted -to further gentrify West 
Oakland and labeled the people living in 
the encampments as barriers to their goal. 


In effect, that indicates that gentrification 


would further hurt, not benefit, African- 
Americans citizens living in the encamp- 
ments. The racism of West Oakland gen- 
trification had been implicit and systemic; 
however, the racial makeup of the 
encampments made it visible and obvious. 
The West Oakland Commerce 


Association asked the City to continue to 


Kheven LaGrone 
photo 


support this racism. 

Contrary to the requests made by the 
West Oakland Commerce Association, 
the City of Oakland should not attract or 
retain businesses that dehumanize, disre- 
spect or ignore a community of West 
Oakland native African Americans. The 
City must not support derogatory labeling 
of anyone, including West Oakland citi- 
zens living in homeless eneampments. 
They are full citizens of Oakland. 

If the City of Oakland is involved with 
the economic development, it must bene- 
fit the people in the encampments — not 
dehumanize them — in order to attract 
people and businesses and workers from 
outside West Oakland. 

Any “mitigation” of homeless encamp- 
ments must benefit the encampments. The 
residents of the encampments must be fully 
vocal and visible in order to be served. 
Oakland should support entrepreneurs in 
the encampments. Businesses can come to 
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_ Those Living In Homeless Encampments 


Oakland Woman 
Seeks Employment 


and Housing 
by Kheven LaGrone 


eshia Moss, age 31, was born in 

Oakland and grew up in neighbor- 

hoods in East and West Oakland. 
However, she can no longer afford the 
rent in her hometown. Four years ago, 
she was living with her disabled mother 
and her then 5-year-old son. 

They lost their Section 8 housing and 
have been homeless ever since. They 
lived in a camper, but it was towed away. 
So for the past year, Ieshia has lived in a 
West Oakland homeless encampment. 

West Oakland Commerce Association 
members looking for an employee should 
consider Ms. Moss. She has training and 
experience in office work. She is looking 
for a job, but she has no bus fare for a job 
hunt or interviews outside of West 
Oakland. The West Oakland Commerce 
Association has complained that they 
had trouble finding employees because 
people coming from the outside were 
turned off by the homeless encamp- 
ments. The association will not have this 
problem in considering Ms. Moss for 
employment. 

She will not be surprised to see an 
encampment, and she will not be afraid 
to pass it, because she is currently living 
in one. In addition, hiring Ms. Moss, 
even. part-time, will help ensure that 


West Oakland's economic development 
includes this Oakland native. 


In addition to looking for a job, Ms. 
Moss is actively looking for housing. 
She has applied for Section 8 housing 
throughout the county, but has not 
received it. Ms. Moss is a registered 
voter. She distributed voter registration 
forms at her encampment. 


the encampments for day workers. 

People living in the encampments can 
be a source of labor for contractors work- 
ing on City of Oakland construction pro- 
jects. Oakland can support people collect- 
ing cans, bottles and other recyclables that 
help keep the neighborhood clean. In fact, 
WOBA should use its business acumen to 
raise money to provide shelter. WOBA 
can also help produce a positive atmos- 
phere by serving breakfasts, providing 
water and interacting directly with the 
people in the encampments. 
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-Mural Festival Creates Art with a Message of Justice 


“We want todosomething _ 
beautiful for the community, | 
‘but we also want there to be 
a social message which is the 
underlying fundamental idea | 
of muralism.” —SarahSiskin  __ 


by Lydia Gans 


urals painted on otherwise 
bare and dirty walls in the 
neighborhoods of the East 
Bay are becoming a wel- 
come substitute for the graffiti we saw in 
past years. On Tuesday, October 17, a 


weeklong Bay Area Mural Festival was © 


launched with the aim of creating 11 new 
murals in the South Berkeley/North 


Oakland neighborhood. The murals were 
intended to carry a message and culminate 
in a community celebration. 

Sarah Siskin was the spirit behind the 
festival and brought together the team to 
make it happen. She is a soft-spoken 
young woman, an artist and committed to 
working for social justice. She tells of 
asking one of her professors in college 
“how best to make change in the world — 
a question for everyone,” she says. “For 
me, it was through art.” 

She found a link between art and social 
justice when she spent her junior year in 
college in Chile. It turned out she arrived 
in Chile during a big student movement. 
Students were out in the streets protesting. 

“And of course,” Siskin explains, 
“there’s a lot of art in a protest, lots of 
murals, painting, people were silk-screen- 
ing, making T-shirts.” She observes that 
“the street is a platform for art as well as 
making social changes. The street is a 
very important place.” 

This led to her interest in creating 
murals to carry social justice messages 
rather than simply for decoration. She 
came back from Chile wanting to hold a 
mural festival in the East Bay. This was 
very different from a small town in Chile. 

She brought the idea to La Pena direc- 
tor Aaron Lorenz who she had worked 
with in the past. He was interested and 
agreed to help her. It started with a group 
of muralists from Chile, Los Pobres 
Artistas, who she paints with. They were 
enthusiastic about doing a festival. That 
was enough to get her started. 

“So I sat down with Aaron at La Pena’ 
she recalls, “and wrote a grant to the 
California Arts Council.” She explains their 
concept: “We want to invite artists to come 
and paint, we want to transform the com- 
munity, we want to focus on themes about 
migrations and displacement in our com- 

munities.” As they developed the plans, 


“Love Not War.” “War Is Over If You Want It.” 
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Muralists created a timeless image of solidarity in the struggle for social justice. 


they decided to reach out to other groups 
and involve more people in the project. 

They approached Caleb Duarte who 
works with East Oakland Youth Alliance, 
a program for students at Fremont High 
School for ‘recent immigrants from 
Central America, who are undocumented 
and in difficult living situations. They had 
worked with La Pena and it was a simple 
move for them to get involved. 

-Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) also was 
a natural participant in the project. Their 
programs include job training in the arts 
for homeless and low-income young peo- 
ple and they have worked on a number of 
art projects in the community, including 
murals on justice themes. Director Sally 
Hindman welcomed the opportunity for 
YSA to be a third partner. 


The three organizations were a good 
mix of people of different ages and pro- 
fessional levels. Together, they formed a 
partnership with La Pena to be their fiscal 
sponsor, and applied for a grant from the 
California Arts Council to put on the East 
Bay Mural Festival. 

Sarah explains the theme of the festi- 
val. “The theme of the festival was about 
migration, displacement in our communi- 
ties. We wanted to make sure that we 
were making art for the community, not 
just to beautify the space. We want to do 
something beautiful for the community, 
but we also want there to be a social mes- 
sage which is the underlying fundamental 
idea of muralism and which is what sepa- 
rates muralism from street art or a differ- 
ent form of public art. Muralism has a 
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social message, talking about things that 
are going on in those communities and 
around the world. So we invited muralists 
that work with social messages, creating 
beautiful works of art.” - 

Ultimately, 11 groups participated in 
the festival. The grant was approved and 
they could proceed. The grant later was 
drastically cut, but with donations of 
money and materials from many business- 


es and individuals, as well as some of the 


muralists themselves, they were able to 
raise what was needed. 
The first step was to find the wall 


spaces. This meant selecting the locations, ° 


plazas and streets with a lot of activity, then 
finding a wall suitable with regard to size, 


See Mural Festival page 7 
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Brief Encounters: Meeting Street People 


Licounters 


Meeting 


Eight years of face-to-face 
encounters with recyclers, 
people seeking handouts at 
freeway on ramps, and peo- 
ple selling Street Spirit. 


by Maryly Snow 


fter a long 12-hour day at St. 

Augustine’s Church in Oakland 

working as a poll watcher, I was 
tired as I headed home to my West Oakland 
art studio. I’d put my feet up and await the 
Presidential election results: Barack Obama 
versus John McCain, Nov. 4, 2008. 

Ahead, I saw a small American flag fly- 
ing from the back of a trash-bag-laden cart 
pulled by a bicycle. Was that flag always 
there, or was today a special occasion, cele- 
brating the possible election of America’s 
first black president? I caught up with the 
rider, introduced myself, met James, took 
several photos and headed home. 

That personal and unexpected 
encounter was so fun and satisfying that it 
launched eight years of more brief 
encounters, face to face, person to person, 
name to name, with people who recycle 
plastics and metals (so-called grocery-cart 
recyclers); people who stand or sit at free- 
way on and off ramps, signs in hand, 
seeking handouts; and folks who sell the 

- Street Spirit in the East Bay or the Street 
Sheet in San Francisco. 

The encounters were mostly fleeting: 
the duration of a stop light, the passing of 
a grocery cart. Often I was in my car, 
sometimes on my bike. Some friendships 
were made. Snippets of lives exchanged. 

I discovered my prejudices: older peo- 
ple needed more help than young travelers 


with backpacks. Each’snapshot represent- 


ed a person, an exchange of money, and 
verbal permission: yes, you may take my 
picture. Prints of the photos were given 
back to each person if and when I could 
find them again. 

Some people were seen only once, oth- 
ers over and over again, usually in the 
same general location, mostly in Oakland, 
Berkeley and Emeryville in Alameda 
County, a few in San Francisco. The 
majority of the photographs were taken in 
West Oakland, close to Emeryville where 


Mural Festival 
from page 6 


| condition and visibility. Sarah then had to 
get permission from the property or store 
| owners to do the mural on their wall. Most 
agreed readily. A few took some convinc- 
ing but ended up satisfie 
Then there was the need for supplies — 
tools, brushes, literally thousands of gai- 
| lons of paint. It’s hard to imagine the 
amount of paint needed to cover that much 
wall area, but Sarah is an experienced 
muralist and knew what was needed. 
Fortunately quite a bit of paint was donat- 
ed. Ladders and scaffolding had to be rent- 
ed, though some of the muralists had their 
own or borrowed from friends. | 
Creating a mural requires a tremen- 
| dous commitment of time and energy. 
The groups had to plan their own work 
| schedules to fit in with their everyday 
lives. Even the smaller murals took sev- 
eral days to complete,’and at least one 
group was still working on theirs days 
| after the official end of the Festival. 
Sunday of the Festival week was set 
aside for a celebration. It was a time for 
the artists to take a break and connect 
with the neighbors. They gathered in the 
large back yard of the YSA studios. 


Mon, Wed, Fri 
8:30am - 6pm 


8:30am - 9pm 


highways 580 and 24 meet at San Pablo, 
West, and Market Streets. 
Most people were agreeable and friend- 


ly. Surprisingly, almost everyone automati- e 


An exhibition of Maryly Snow's eight 
year project photographing street people 
in the Bay Area, mostly Alameda County, 


Tues, Thurs. 


cally smiled, some even posed for the cam- 


era. Only a few refused. As I approached 
certain locations where I’d frequently met 
street people before, I felt an eager anbcne 
tion. Who would I see today? 

- I photographed some people off and on 
for several years: Denise, Gail, Rita, Red, 
Ulysses. But slowly, most faces changed. 


Friends disappeared. Disappointed, I strug- 


gled to keep in touch, usually to no avail. 
Denise wanted to get clean for the first 
time in her adult life. Did she succeed? I 


There was music and dancing and food. 
Sarah says, “We wanted the commu- 

nity to-be able to come out and meet the 

artists and talk about what is happening 


in the community, and talk about the} 
murals, rather than having people just 


seeing people painting. That was us tak- 
ing a time out. This was our way of say- 


ing, ‘This is how it happened, this is} 


what we're doing, here are the people 
that were doing it” 


The Bay Area Mural Festival was | 


‘something new in the area. Now we must 


ask if it will happen again. Participants | 


and neighbors felt that the hopes for the 
Mural Festival — creating beautiful art 
with a message, making new connections 
and building community — were all ful- 
filled. 


Speaking for the organizers of the fes- | 


tival, Sarah says, “We’re going to contin- 
ue doing it every year, probably in a dif- 
ferent neighborhood each time. And it’s 
the Bay Area Mural Festival,” she 
emphasized, “not the Berkeley Mural 
Festival or the Oakland Mural Festival.” 
Just as adjacent parts of Berkeley and 
Oakland did the Festival together, the idea 


is to involve other communities across | 
borders. The Festival was planned and car- | 
ried out by the people, not the politicians. | 
And the people in our communities will | 


see that it continues and flourishes. 


Street Peop! 


By Maryly Snow 

2008 - 2016 
Nov. 2 - Dec. 21, 2016 
Alameda County 
Law Library 


125 Twelfth Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 


don’t know, but you can trace her 


improvement in these photos. Eddie’s 


shrapnel makes him limp more now than’ 
when I first met him. I havén’t seén Red’ 


or Mitch in more than a year. Are they 


okay? I know Hayok died and Landon got — 


married and moved to Vallejo. 

The first display of these photos was in 
my studio, as rows of photographs. 
Eventually I created an installation I 
called Under the Safety Net: one hundred 
photos hanging at eye level from chains of 
safety pins clipped to a distressed net, 
inviting viewers to meet street people face 
to face. Under The Safety Net is looking 
for other viewing opportunities. 


All snapshots were taken with my cell 
phone, iPhones 4, 5, and 6, with prints 
ordered directly through Apple’s iPhoto 
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application. I am a visual artist, mostly a — 


printmaker active with California Society 
of Printmakers. As a Certified Zentangle 
Teacher, I teach repetitive pattern drawing 
to small groups of 2-4 people, and host 
the Kids+Us collaborative drawing ses- 


sions in my West Oakland studio. 


For the exhibit at the Alameda County 
Law Library I’ve selected 150 pho- 
tographs from more than 350, choosing 
those that show each person at their best. 

For more information, please see 
www .snowstudios.com. 


The High Cost of Homelessness 


We need a way to help people 
in need, instead of chasing 
them across the street and 
around and around the block. 


by Carol Denney 


alf of the money spent on “home- 

lessness” in Berkeley is being 

spent on “police, emergency med- 
ical services, parks maintenance, encamp- 
ment cleanups, shower program, homeless 
outreach, case management for 258 
clients,” according to the Comprehensive 
Report on Homeless Services released by 
the City of Berkeley. 

The total expenditure, $17,687,493, 
divided by the homeless count, 834, 
comes out to $21,208.02 per homeless 
person, which would at least have gotten 
you a room in the old SRO hotels that 
Berkeley once had plenty of — before 
they were turned into condos — and 
would maybe buy you a couple of years of 
the shared housing Berkeley also once had 
plenty of — before it was mined for 
unregistered, unlicensed Airbnbs. 

It should be noted that this cost doesn’t 
include the court costs paid by Alameda 
County for gratuitously ticketing people 


for various minor offenses. These fines 
and citations are overwhelmingly visited 
on people who attempt to survive out 
doors, since the law criminalizes every- 
thing from having too many possessions 
on the sidewalks, to defecation and urina- 
tion, to lying down in the wrong place a 
the wrong time, or for “camping,” as the 
police often define being homeless and 
having nowhere to go. 

Even a mild estimate of these costs 
topped off with the costs of medical con- 
ditions brought about by exposure, would 
probably add another roughly $10,000 to 
the total. If you add that amount to our 
original total and divide again, that comes 
to $33,198.50 per homeless person in 
Berkeley, more money than the poorest 
among us make in a year, in case anybody 
else is interested in the math. 

The Berkeley City Council, in the light 
of this madness, has finally taken a peek 
at Oakland’s willingness to provide a ded- 
icated space, porta-potties, and garbage 
services for people in need, instead of 
chasing them back and forth across the 
street and around and around the block. 

They may still not have the political 
will to make common-sense policy, so 
pick up the phone and give them the gift 
they need most: a nudge from a voter. 
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California Apartment Association Opposes Efforts 
to Protect Section 8 Renters from Discrimination 


by Lynda Carson 


he California’ Apartment 

Association (CAA) has spoken out 

in opposition to a proposed ethical 
ordinance prohibiting discrimination 
against Section 8 tenants in Marin 
County. The CAA has taken an unethical 
position against the ordinance to protect 
Section 8 renters, as well as opposing 
other ethical renter-protection measures in 
six cities in the Bay Area recently. 


According to the CAA mission state- .|_ 


ment: “The organization’s mission is to 
represent the ethical members of the rental 
housing industry in all aspects of govern- 
ment affairs within the State of California, 
and to provide information, products and 
services which contribute to the success of 
their businesses.” 

The California Apartment Association 
has opposed an ordinance in Marin 
County to prevent discrimination by 
unscrupulous landlords against veterans, 
the poor, elderly, sick and disabled renters 


with Section 8 vouchers (Housing Choice 


Vouchers). This ordinance was passed 
unanimously by the Marin County Board 
of Supervisors in a first reading on 
October 25, 2016. 

The Marin Housing Authority issued 
2,194 Section 8 vouchers between Jan. 1, 
2014, and Aug. 31, 2016. Almost half of 
the recipients (totaling 1,063) were not 
able to find any landlords that would rent 
to them and they lost their vouchers as a 
direct result. Voucher holders have to 
return their vouchers if they cannot find a 
landlord willing to accept them in a cer- 


tain period of time. Of the 1,063 voucher 
holders, 239 of them transferred their 
voucher, and the federal funding that 


came with it, out of Marin County. 

The proposed ordinance would still 
allow landlords to choose not to rent to a 
people receiving “a third-party subsidy.” 
But the landlord would have to fairly con- 
sider that person’s application “and not 
reject him automatically just because he 
was using a voucher.” 

Caroline Peattie, the executive director 
of Fair Housing of Marin, wrote in a letter 
on Oct. 16, 2016: “Fair Housing of Marin 
wholeheartedly supports such a fair hous- 
ing ordinance, and believes it is a crucial 
step to preserving affordable housing for 
the most vulnerable populations in the 
county who are protected under federal 
and state fair housing law.” 


DESPERATION OF RENTERS 


Peattie’s description of the enormous 
difficulties facing thousands of renters in 
Marin County is worth quoting at length. 
It is a clear and compelling explanation of 
the quiet desperation that engulfs low- 
income tenants in the Bay Area. 

Peattie wrote, “I’ve previously 
addressed the fact that the burden of unaf- 
fordability in Marin County is borne by 
tenants who are harmed by the current 
lack of affordable housing, and that many 
devote half or more of their monthly 
income towards their rent. At worst, they 
are forced out of Marin altogether or face 
homelessness. We continue to see those 
tenants at our agency. For those who 
choose to stay near the jobs, schools, or 
support systems that sustain them, the 
choice is sometimes living in a car or 
couch-surfing. For families with children 
or people with disabilities, staying housed 
becomes exponentially more difficult. 

“In previous letters to the Board of 
Supervisors, I’ve written about the history 
of Marin County and how federal and 
local policies caused segregation in this 
county, and that tenant protections would 


It is unethical for landlords to discriminate against elderly, 
sick and disabled renters. Yet, the California Apartment | 
Association opposed an ordinance passed in Marin County 
to prevent discrimination against veterans and elderly, sick 
and disabled renters with Section 8 vouchers. | 


actually help reverse government-spon- 
sored segregation and inequality. During 
World War II, African-Americans moved 


to Marin City in large numbers to work in 


the shipyards. The housing projects in 
Marin City were the only integrated hous- 
ing project built in the Bay Area, not inte- 
grated purposely, but only because the 
rapid expansion of the shipyard gave offi- 
cials no time to design the project’s occu- 
pancy patterns. The integrated character 
of the project was maintained, at least 
until private housing in the area became 
available (to whites only), at which point 
the housing project became predominant- 
ly black. Once materials for.civilian hous- 
ing construction became available, subdi- 
visions in Marin County were created that 
excluded African-Americans, leaving 
them in the housing project. Any develop- 
ment approved by the FHA or the VA 
after WWII specifically required the 
builders to exclude African-Americans; 
most deeds included restrictive covenants 
that did not allow people to sell their 
properties to people of color. 

“Today, Marin’s African-American 
population (only 3% of the entire county) 
is heavily concentrated in one area, the 
unincorporated Marin City. Despite hav- 
ing less than 1% of Marin County’s total 
population, Marin City is home to more 
than 20% of the county’s Black residents. 
Blacks represent 43% of the population in 
Marin City — but less than 1% in the 
adjacent city of Sausalito.” 


“Low-income people are comprised of 


a disproportionate number of African- 
Americans, Latinos, families with chil- 
dren, and people with disabilities, all pro- 
tected classes under federal and state fair 
housing law. Virtually all Section 8 
voucher holders fall into one or more of 
these protected classes. Currently land- 
lords in Marin County can decide whether 
or not they want to accept Section 8. 
Studies have shown that refusal of Section 


8, given the demographics of Section 8 
voucher holders, is often a pretext for 
race, familial status, or disability discrimi- 
nation. This keeps African-Americans, 
Latinos, families, and people with disabil- 
ities in poor, segregated, and low opportu- 


nity neighborhoods. Passing this ordi- 


nance will not require landlords to rent to 
housing choice voucher holders; they 
must, however, consider their applica- 
tions. All rental applicants, including 
Section 8 voucher holders, would be held 
to the same standards and the same 
screening process. 

“Both the County and Marin Housing 
Authority have obligations under federal 
law to affirmatively further fair housing. 
HUD’s Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity (FHEO) Department as well 
as advocates around the Bay Area are 
watching very closely to see what steps the 
County will take to create and preserve 
affordable housing and promote integration 
throughout the county. Adopting this fair 
housing ordinance is an important step 
toward making housing more affordable in 
Marin County for the extremely low 
income, and positively impact people of 
color, families with children, and people 
with disabilities. I urge the Board to adopt 
the fair housing ordinance.” 

It is unethical for unscrupulous land- 
lords to discriminate against veterans, the 
poor, elderly, sick and disabled renters 
who have Section 8 vouchers (Housing 
Choice Vouchers). However, that did not 
stop the California Apartment Association 
(CAA) from taking a stand against the 
proposed ordinance that would offer 
source of income protections to Section 8 
voucher holders. 

According to the Marin Independent 
Journal, Mallori Spilker, CAA’s vice presi- 
dent of public affairs, said “Santa Monica’s 
fair housing ordinance is being challenged 
in court by the Apartment Association of 
Greater Los Angeles. She urged supervisors 


to wait until the resolution of that litigation 
before moving forward.” 

The CAA is a wealthy organization 
that represents the interests of realtors, 
speculators, and landlords, not tenants. 
The CAA has long opposed protections 
for Section 8 renters that face discrimina- 
tion from unscrupulous landlords even 
though the CAA claims to be representing 
ethical landlords in their 990 tax filing, 
and on their website. © 

On Thursday, October 13, tenant 
activists around the Bay Area joined 
together outside the Hayward regional 
office of the California Apartment 
Association (CAA) and the Prometheus 
Real Estate Group in San Mateo to protest 
against the CAA for fighting against ethi- 
cal renter protection ballot measures in the 
cities of Richmond, Oakland, Alameda, 
San Mateo, Burlingame, and Mountain 
View. Reported also by the New York 
Times, the activists also filed a complaint 
with the California Fair Political Practices 
Commission against the CAA. 

During 2015, the CAA made big 
money contributions in Richmond, 
California, to block renter protections 
from taking effect. In last year’s cam- 
paign, the CAA used signature gatherers 
that deceived the residents of Richmond 
and tricked them into signing a petition 
that was used to block renter protections 
from going into effect. 

The signature gatherers hired by the 
CAA misled many of the residents and told 
them the petition would strengthen renter 
protections. It was a bold-faced lie. 
Presently, the City of Santa Rosa has hired 
a special investigator to probe into voter 
fraud that involves the CAA and its partners 
in a situation that appears very similar to 
what happened in Richmond in 2015. 

The tricksters used by the CAA and its 


partners in Santa Rosa to gather signa- 


tures for an anti-rent control petition 
recently were so corrupt that it is possible 
that they may not have turned in enough 
valid signatures. according to a report by 
the Press Democrat, on Oct. 25, 2016. 
Reportedly, 151 people requested to have 
their signatures removed from the petition 
because they were allegedly tricked into 
signing the petition by signature gatherers 
who lied to them. 

Presently the California Apartment 
Association is also running attack ads 
against renter protection measures in the 
cities of Richmond, Alameda, Mountain 
View, San Mateo and Burlingame. 

The CAA attack ad against Measure L 
in Richmond falsely claims that Measure 
L would require landlords to subsidize the 
renters. This is patently false. Measure L 
helps to stop the landlords from engaging 
in price gouging and blocks the landlords 


» from engaging in the eviction-for-profit 


system. Measure L makes the landlords 
accountable for their actions when ‘engag- 
ing in price gouging. : 

More about the deceptive campaigns of 
the CAA may be found at the website of 
Tenants Together, an organization that 
helps renters to organize for renter protec- 
tions that would stabilize communities 
and protect families from displacement. 

Renters need strong renter protections 
in the State of California to protect them- 
selves from the activities of the CAA and 
unscrupulous realtors, speculators, and 
landlords. Additionally, renters need 
strong renter protections to protect them 
from notorious landlords in the Bay Area 
who are involved in mass evictions. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule [at] yahoo.com 
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Join Us to End Poverty and Homelessness in Berkeley 


I am uncomfortable with the fact that some people in this 
city are still unhoused and do not have access to a bath-_ 
room, a place to sleep, or a space where they feel safe. 


by Vanessa Brisefio 


hen I first matriculated into 
UC Berkeley, I remember 
attending various orienta- 
tions intended to introduce 
freshmen to the campus. We learned 


about safety, signed up for classes, and _ 


toured the campus. My first few weeks on 
campus were strikingly different from life 
in my suburban hometown. 

Life in Berkeley was fast-paced, lively, 
and at times overwhelming. And though 
there were thousands of students on cam- 
pus, I did not feel like I belonged to any 
communities. Moreover, I felt confined to 
the perimeter of the UC Berkeley campus. 

But I did not want to graduate from Cal 
without learning more about the city that I 
would be living in for the next four years. 

_ Berkeley has a reputation: it is known 
to be liberal, vibrant, and intellectual. In 
the 1960s, UC Berkeley students were 
active in the Civil Rights Movement. 
Because of a ban on political speech, it 
became the epicenter for the Free Speech 
Movement. Today, political activism con- 
tinues to be a crucial component of the 
UC Berkeley campus. 

In the time I’ve been here, I’ve wit- 
nessed and sometimes participated in 
protests addressing tuition hikes, justice for 
contract workers, and the Black Lives 
Matter movement. Despite their rigorous 
coursework, many students often lead these 
movements or at least participate in them. 

I am still constantly inspired by the 
driven and passionate students I meet on 
this campus. And though I was learning 
from my students, I was not engaging 
with anyone else in the Berkeley commu- 
nity. To remedy this, I attempted to learn 
more about the city. 


Song for Women 


Women of every Nation 
Women of every tribe 

used as spoils of war — 
abused — with no recourse — 
women with needs denied 
with childhood stolen away, 
chosen for soil and plunder 
with bodies ripped asunder, 
without words to say 

to tell the horror — 

you are my sister, sister 

I think of you always. 

I never forget you. 

Be powerful in my love. 
Find healing in my love. 
Live forever in my love. 


Women who work for justice 
women, stand side by side, 
women of every tribe, and 
Nation, with the same story, 
truth is your weapon, and song. 
Women who've found the music 
and the words, who will be heard 
leading yourselves to glory 
telling of lives fulfilled, 

now and tomorrow— 

I think of you always. 

I never forget you. 

Be powerful in your love. 

Find healing in your love. 

Live forever through your love. 


You are my sister, sister, 
I think of you always. 

I never forget you. 

Be powerful in my love. 
Find healing in my love. 
Live forever in my love. 


Exploring Telegraph Avenue, I saw 
people sitting on the sidewalk, some hold- 
ing instruments, others holding up signs. 
Most people walking by simply ignored 
them. Walking past People’s Park, I saw 
groups of people sitting in circles, laugh- 
ing and talking. Some people panhandled; 
others did not. 

Being a full-time student, it is easy to 
simply walk past homeless folks as you 
are rushing to class. Early in my under- 
graduate career, I realized that I had 
become accustomed to the fact that some 
people do not have a safe space to sleep, 
eat, or to use the bathroom, and that made 
me feel deeply uncomfortable. 

But homelessness was not a topic that 
would come up on campus at all, and I did 
not know how to’engage in this conversa- 
tion with other students. I began to question 


what I could do to end homelessness or at 


least alleviate some of the symptoms. 

All I knew was that I could not ignore 
that homelessness was and is prevalent in 
Berkeley. I learned about the Suitcase 
Clinic and joined in the spring of 2015. 
That summer, I became one of the 
S.H.A.R-E coordinators at General Clinic. 
As S.H.A.R.E. coordinator, my role is to 
co-facilitate a weekly discussion where 
our clients have a space to voice their 
opinions or concerns, express themselves, 
and educate students about the realities of 
homelessness. 

Topics have included politics, nee 
ances about the city, and the importance 


of community. The relationships that I 
have formed with our clients have had an 


incredible impact on my life. It is in this 
space where barriers come down. A space 
where people who are often unheard and 
unseen are heard loud and clear. 

During S.H.A.R.E. discussions, I’ve 
laughed, been challenged intellectually, 
and had the privilege of hearing anecdotes 
from our clients’ lives. I have learned 
about anti-homelessness laws, grievances 


about the city of Berkeley, and attended 


IDENTITIES 
by Peter Marin 


I am the black driver shot dead, 
the cop who did the shooting, 
the woman screaming in the car. 
I am the old woman begging in 
Vietnam, 

the soldier torching the hooch, 
the recently dead on the ground. 
Name it and I did it, or I might have 
done it, 

depending on where I was born 
or how they schooled me 

or the chances I had or did not 
or who in this nightmare I am. 

It is in me, I know it — all of it, 
swirling and mixed and rising up 
to the surface in images and bits 
and the memories of each 

in their beds, cells or graves. 

I am the woman bloodied on the 
ground, the ignorant man above her, 
the mother of each who weeps | 
in her sorrow, knowing the grain 
of the world. I am asking for justice, 
begging for mercy, sitting 

in judgment black-robed 

on the bench, among the rabbis 
looking for meaning, arguing 

the law, uncertain about God 
and the brute destinies of men. 

I am the cross-legged Buddha, 
convinced all is a dream, 

hoping to wake when it ends. 


-Wife’s dead of cancer, 


der, ethnicity, age, etc. 


For more information, please visit our website at www.suitcaseclinic.org. 

The Suitcase Clinic wants to know your comments, concerns, and suggestions 
about homelessness and our clinic. Please email admin@suitcaseclinic.org about 
things that you want to see changed, solutions you’d like to propose, or if you simply 
want to become involved with Suitcase Clinic’s advocacy efforts. 


City Council meetings with S.H.A.R.E. 
participants. I’ve witnessed community 
members, our clients, and my student vol- 
unteers stand up together against discrimi- 
natory policies. 

To me, S.H.A.R.E. became much more 
than a weekly discussion; it is one of the 
communities in Berkeley that I feel 
deeply connected to. I am in no way an 
expert on homelessness, and I cannot say 
that I’ve successfully changed a discrimi- 
natory policy or provided affordable 
housing. But what I have done is partici- 
pated in a space that fosters community 
spirit and solidarity. 

Additionally, I’ve learned about the 
ways in which we can protest and poten- 
tially eradicate institutional barriers. 
However, my uneasiness has not sub- 
sided. Iam uncomfortable with the fact 
that some people in this city are still 
unhoused and do not have access to a 
bathroom, a place to sleep, or a space 
where they feel safe. 

The fight to end homeleseness is an 
everyday battle. It can manifest itself in 
many ways: in a discussion that dispels 
stereotypes about homelessness, in speak- 
ing in front of city council, or even in pro- 
viding a service such as foot washing. On 


Gentler Universes 
by Peter Marin 


years ago. I do 
whatever a man does, 

construction, paint, break stones, 
rake leaves — muscle and sweat, 
thirty bucks a day. Hate shelters, 
live in a cave, dug it myself above 
the beach, on the cliffs, timbers 

for shoring, candles inside, 

dry as a bone even in rain, 

reading sci-fi until midnight, then 
dreaming, stoned, curled like a baby, 
of alien planets, gentler universes, 
empty skies stretched 

beyond all believing. 


Learn More About the Suitcase Clinic 


The Suitcase Clinic is a humanitarian, student-run organization and volunteer com- 
munity group offering free health and social services to underserved populations since 
1989. We operate three multi-service drop-in centers in Berkeley, and are open on 
Monday and Tuesday nights to anyone in need, regardless of income, residence, gen- 


an individual level, it can simply consist 
of acknowledging and having a conversa- 
tion with an individual who is homeless 
instead of walking past them. 

This is where understanding begins. 
What follows is empathy and solidarity, 
and if we stand together as a community, 
we will elicit change. Regardless of how 
many years we’re here, we have the 
agency to influence change. 

This is a call to action, not only to stu- 
dents, but to all residents of the city of 
Berkeley: join us to end poverty and 
homelessness in Berkeley. 

Start first by rethinking the boundaries 
of your community and step out of your 
comfort zone to engage with people 
regardless of their housing status. 

Attend city council meetings and get 
informed about policies that have the 
power to either perpetuate cycles of 
poverty or, alternatively, alleviate them. 

Learn about community organizations 
working to end homelessness and see how 
you can play a role. And always, exercise 
your right vote. We have the power to 
elicit change — not only in our communi- 
ty but on a national level. 


Brandon Chen contributed to this story. 


Dream Catchers 
by Claire J. Baker 


Our Indian friend 

makes "dream catchers." 
A hole centered in web 

lets nightmares slip through, 
stagger in darkness, 
tumble into a black hole — 
gone forever. 

These unique webs 

are perfect for saving 
"keeper dreams." 

Sally tells us: each 

finished dream catcher 

is more genuine, 

more true to life, when 

left with a flaw. 
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Powerful Mobilization of Berkeley’s Homeless People 


Ronald Vargas is the occupation's artist and makes many of the protest banners. 


from page 3 


San Francisco Planning Commission, 
which found that every set of 100 market- 
rate condominiums required the labor of 
about 43 working-class families to maintain 
them and support their residents. Not only 
don’t the condos create housing for poorer 
residents, but they increase housing 
demand at the bottom of the market, with- 
out coming up with any places for people to 
live. The net result is the increasing dis- 
placement of low-income people. 

The post office coalition broke down 
entirely when conservative members of 
the Berkeley City Council, backed by the 
Downtown Business Association, pushed 
through an ordinance that restricts the 
space for the belongings of homeless peo- 
ple on public sidewalks, as part of a bat- 


tery of new measures aimed at criminaliz- 
ing homeless people in Berkeley. During 
the debate, the Post Office camp activists 


set up a new occupation called Liberty 
City in front of the old City Hall to make 
visible their opposition to the council’s 
newly passed anti-homeless laws. 

In an interview for Truthout, MuZik, 
one of those displaced in the uprooting of 
the camp on Adeline Street, envisioned a 
growing use of occupations. MuZiK noted 
that, while it might make people uncom- 
fortable, “if our protest is anything other 
than a short ‘here today, gone tomorrow’ 
sort of deal ... we got a lot of time on our 
hands, so don’t hate it if we choose to 
spend it fighting for what’s right!” 

In the wake of the battle against 
Berkeley’s anti-homeless ordinances, 
another resident of the occupation, Mike 
Lee, declared himself a candidate for 
mayor. His campaign dramatized the idea 
that homeless people should be given 
space to set up tents and create a self-gov- 
erning community. 

At the Post Office and at Liberty City, 
“what’s being created is an intentional 
community,” Lee explains, “where people 
come together and intentionally create an 
entity for mutual aid and voluntary coop- 
eration, so that they can survive together 
and solve their own problems. Homeless 
people have always formed communities, 
whether we were considered ‘hobos’ or 
homeless people or just ‘bums.’ Homo 
sapiens are very social animals. We come 
together naturally.” 

“WE’RE HOMELESS AND WE VOTE’ 

At the Post Office encampment, voter 
registration forms appeared on the tables in 
front of the tents. “We’re homeless and we 
vote!” Lee says. “There is a political pur- 
pose here, to change the way public policy 
is crafted and implemented. As homeless 
people we are the true experts. Organizing 
is the solution to homelessness, and the 
people responsible for solving homeless- 
ness are the homeless themselves.” 

Lee has put forward detailed plans and 


James Cartmill, a veteran and resident of the occupation, in his tent on the grass median of Adeline Street. 


budgets, showing how the city could use a 
vacant community center to house work- 
ing homeless people, and establish areas 
where others could set up tents or build 
“tiny houses.” 

Meanwhile, city politics have become 
very sharply divided, which was reflected 
in this November’s mayoral election. The 
city’s progressive bloc, a minority on the 
City Council, had two candidates for 
mayor. City Councilmember Jesse 
Arreguin won the mayoral election and is 
the city’s first Latino elected official, and 
was endorsed by local unions and Bernie 


Sanders.. Fellow Councilmember Kriss - 


Worthington earned the loyalty of pro- 
gressives by showing up on picket lines 
and at demonstrations for years. 

Leading the defeated conservative 
opposition was Laurie Capitelli, a real 
estate agent whose campaign was well 
funded by property owners and develop- 
ers. By mid-October the “independent” 
National Association of Realtors PAC, 
having found a-way around the city’s 
$250 limit on direct campaign contribu- 
tions, had channeled $60,382 into 
Capitelli campaign mailers. 

At the height of a recent rainstorm, 
Arreguin came out to check on the wel- 
fare of the people in the tents, which 
earned him Lee’s support. Worthington 
has come by the occupations several times 
in the past. 

- Ultimately, Arreguin said, the city 
needs to hear from homeless people them- 
selves and treat them as normal members 
of the body politic. “We do have a crisis, 


and all options should be on the table,” he 
said in an interview last year. “Berkeley 
should consider a temporary encampment 
until we have more permanent housing. 
People need a place to go.” 

There is no question that homelessness 
was an issue in Berkeley’s city election. 
And while the presidential debates avoid- 
ed it, homelessness has become a national 
issue as well. The explosion in the num- 
ber of homeless people nationwide has led 
both to the passage of anti-homeless legis- 
lation in some cities and to the recognition 
of homeless encampments in others. 

That explosion has not led yet to a 
broad movement for building public hous- 
ing on a massive scale to eliminate home- 
lessness. But organized homeless people 
with a strong voice could help to create 
one. Such a movement would depend as 
well on alliances with the broader com- 
munities in which homeless people live. 

Media depictions often portray neigh- 
bors incensed over the presence of home- 
less people. The experience of the Poor 
Tour, however, is different. Residents of 
the mobile occupation have been careful 
to reach out to the neighborhoods that sur- 
round the camps. 

“We’re very fortunate that we have the 
support of the community — we wouldn’t 
be able to pull off this tour without them,” 
Zint says. “The city is so corrupt — sniff- 
ing around the developers’ money. It’s 
time that the community figures out 
what’s going on, stands up and fights 
back with us.” 

To keep their support, the camp has set 


MuZiK, a resident of the occupation, in her tent on Adeline Street. David Been photo 


David Bacon photo 


basic rules. “This is a community, not a 
drug camp,” Zint emphasizes. “We don’t 
have a porta-potty, but we still manage to 
be sanitary. No drugs or alcohol. Treat 
each other with fairness and respect. Be 
mindful of the neighbors because they’re 
the ones we draw our support from.” 

The activists and their umbrella organi- 
zation, First They Came for the Homeless, 


have a website and a Facebook page. . 


James Cartmill, who lives in the tents, and 
Sarah Menefee, a long-time homeless 
rights activist who is a near-constant pres- 
ence at the camp, have taken and posted 
hundreds of photographs showing camp 
life from the inside, and the confronta- 
tions with the police and city. 

The occupations are decorated with 
posters and banners created by 
Nicaraguan refugee Ronald Vargas 
Gonzalez, whose sarcastic camp nick- 
name is Ronald Reagan — who was 
responsible for the “contra war” against 
Nicaragua’s Sandinista government. 

“I use what I have inside me,” Vargas 
explains. “I analyze the society. I analyze 
being homeless. In each drawing I work 
to make society recognize that the home- 
less are human. Society says homeless 
means garbage, but homeless is human. 
Society has to give us respect.” 

Vargas credits the community he’s 
found with fellow tent dwellers with 
keeping him alive. “The people here are 
like my roots, a connection to life. You 
can tell them everything — the good and 
the bad. What you’ve lost in this life, and 
what you’ ve found.” 
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First They Came 
for the Homeless 


from page 2 


The Hub tried to get the woman a shel- 
ter bed at Harrison Street, but we pointed 
out that this shelter is not a good situation 
for her since it is not set up to help the 
physically disabled. (I spoke from person- 
al knowledge, having worked for BOSS, 
the agency that runs Harrison Street.) 

This incident reveals the tragic condi- 
tions faced by disabled people when they 
become homeless in Berkeley, and it is a 
key reason this protest was called for by 
the Disabled People’s Outside Project. 
Dan McMullan had tried unsuccessfully 
to get the Hub to deal with another home- 
less disabled woman. 

Eventually, Christine was able to get a 
short-term hotel voucher, but this is only a 
temporary solution to problems that 
would likely result in death if she winds 
up back on the streets. Mike Zint has 
physical problems that put him at great 
risk of dying on the streets if he keeps get- 
ting evicted from his tent. 

After our protest camp was raided 
under the direction of Assistant City 
Manager Jim Hines, the issue came before 
the Berkeley City Council on Tuesday 
evening, October 18. Many supporters of 
the homeless community came out strong- 
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A few hours of peace at the Berkeley encampment in the midst of heavy 
rainstorms and the constant threats of city officials and Berkeley police. 


ly to express their outrage at the morning 
raid. They spoke out against the spending 
of limited city resources on costly police 


Sweeps of the camps, and in support of 


more effective and humane answers to the 
problem of houselessness. 

- It did seem that the whole City Council 
recognized that the present housing poli- 
cies of the city are woefully failing and 
there is a need to change the approach to 
look at legal encampments, Tiny Houses 
and the use of eminent domain to find 
refuge for the homeless. 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


It seems that the City Council is 
responding to the emergence of a more rad- 
ical movement from the streets that is will- 
ing to take direct action in support of more 
progressive housing solutions, such as those 
proposed by the Homeless Task Force. 

The moratorium on enforcement of 
laws to remove homeless people from 
tents — a reform called for by the Peace 
and Justice Commission — was not acted 
on. The council’s inaction meant that peo- 
ple living in the encampment were still 
threatened with forcible removal under 


647(e), even though Mike Lee had just 
recently won his court case against his 
earlier arrest in the Liberty City encamp- 
ment under 647(e), the anti-lodging law. 

Needle Exchange and the Radical 
Mental Health Collective peer street out- 
reach are doing a benefit promoting a 
harm reduction approach to the issues of 
drugs and mental affliction on the street. 

I facilitate the support group for the lat- 
ter group at the Berkeley Free Clinic every 
Monday night from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. and 
need support to continue the peer trauma- 
informed street outreach I do now as a 
homeless, unemployed person (a job I once 
did with the Homeless Outreach Team). 

I am willing to give trainings on trau- 
ma-informed peer street counseling to the 


employees of any agency seeking to ser- 


vice the homeless poor on the streets. 
Fortunately, at least two vets who have 
been on the streets do work for the Hub, 
and they have come and hung out with us 
at the camp, but more are needed if we are 
going to get more positive outcomes. 

The effectiveness of this approach has 
been supported by the feds in implement- 
ing Housing First policies. 

A shelter bed is not housing. 
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Every Time They Evict Us We Get Bigger 


from page I 


_“T’m sleep-deprived, angry, and dis- 
tressed,” added Michael Diehl, an out- 
reach worker who worked for years for 
Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency and who is now homeless. 
“Get these fools off the council.” 


MEETINGS WITH CITY OFFICIALS 

_ PRIOR TO THE POLICE RAID 

“Every time they evict us we get big- 
ger,” said Mike Lee, longtime homeless 
activist and recent candidate for mayor. 

It’s true. The police sweeps chasing 
homeless people from one location to 
another in Berkeley were aimed at 
forcibly displacing them, and yet some of 
those evicted created an intentional com- 
munity of tents and shared resources on 
the Adeline Corridor in Berkeley. 

The Adeline Street encampment was the 
subject of a meeting of around 35 city staff, 
homeless people, Berkeley City Council 
members, mayoral candidates, Chief of 
Police Andrew Greenwood, Deputy City 
Manager Jovan Grogan, and interested 
members of the public on Friday, October 


. 28, in the old City Hall Cypress Room. 


City Council and committee members. 
Linda Maio, Darryl Moore, Jesse Arreguin, 
and Laurie Capitelli stated that the purpose 
of the meeting was to gather information 
from the community. 

’ City Councilmember Maio asked peo- 
ple to raise hands and take turns, and what 
followed was an hour and half of pro- 
foundly respectful informal dialogue 
without any particular agenda. Elliot 
Halperin of the ACLU asked initially 
where the committee was now, and Maio 
responded that they now had a compre- 
hensive report of expenditures. 

Mike Lee, mayoral candidate and orga-. 
nizer with the tent village, stated that the 
top priority of First They Came for the 
Homeless is “the establishment of a legal 
encampment.” 

When Maio asked respectfully for 
details, he thanked the assembled group 
for forming the committee and the oppor- 
tunity for a forum, calling it a “bold step.” 
He went on to say that the Hub — 
Berkeley’s new point of entry project for 
homeless services — was “broken.” 


- Lee added that nobody expected to sit 
forever on sidewalks in front of businesses, 
but rather expected a serious discussion of a 
legal campground with guidelines such as 
the tent village now has: no drugs or alco- 
hol, a good neighbor policy, etc. 

“We have a proven track record,” he 
said. A legally sanctioned campground 


permitted under the emergency declara- 
tion on homelessness is the top priority, 
Lee explained. “We’re tired of hearing 
about a regional solution,” he said, noting 
that every city touts a “regional solution” 
as an excuse for not taking the lead. 

Mike Zint, another organizer with First 
They Came for the Homeless, stated that 
“so far what we’ve developed is an evolv- 
ing solution,” adding that to make 
progress they need a secure property. He 
described a tent village participant with 
gangrene who needs medical help imme- 
diately as one of many people on the 
street with a wide array of disabilities, 
both mental and physical. 

Zint said the core organizers had evalu- 
ated some suggested sites, including an 
area near Aquatic Park where vehicle 
dwellers could also park to avoid city 
harassment. “The idea is we don’t need 
money from the city,” he stated quietly. 
“We take care of ourselves.” 

Help from the City of Berkeley could 
come in the form of port-a-johns and a 
water source, since Liberty City, the pre- 
vious intentional tent city, survived on 
community support. “My biggest goal is 
to expand this model to other cities,” he 
said, which required only modest cooper- 
ation from the city, and could start small 
and grow “in a controlled way” relying on 
common sense and peaceful values. 

-Maio expressed a concern about the 
location being remote, which people 
agreed could be a concern in some cir- 
cumstances. But many in the room noted 
that a quiet, natural location without the 
stress of being swept by police from one 
location to another was part of healing, 
and that many people on the street and in 
their core group have a “sixth sense” 
about people and great skill in de-escala- 
tion of conflicts. | 

Zint noted that addicts would reject 
such a site, since they would want to be 
near their suppliers. Peer pressure within 


such a community, most agreed, is very 
powerful inspiration. 

“We listen to people,” he added. 
“Because we are a subculture, we operate 
by different rules. We are very moral, very 
proper, we won’t tolerate bad behavior.” 

Councilmember Jesse Arreguin asked, 
“You talked about self-governing. What 


kind of oversight would there be?” 
Zint replied that he would not mind the 


police stopping by occasionally, or even a 
security camera, or social or medical 
workers, since none of the core group had 
medical training and some on the street 
have medical needs. Mike Lee added, 
“these are resources that presently exist.” 
Mike Zint suggested that the group want- 
ed to. heal the relationship between the 
homeless community and the police. 
Councilmember Maio asked what 
would happen if somebody problematic for 


the group camped just outside the main 


camp, and received thoughtful observa- 
tions from many in the group about taking 
time to observe, to listen, and work with 
the city on difficulties as they arose. Maio 
then ‘asked how big is too big, about addi- 
tional locations, and Mike Zint, who had to 
leave the meeting at that point, encouraged 
Michael Diehl and council candidate 
Nancy Armstrong-Temple (council candi- 
date Cheryl Davila was also in attendance) 
to help clarify any additional issues to the 
committee. Several community members 
spoke, citing the current state of homeless 
services as untenable. 

‘Mike Wilson, a local community mem- 
ber assisting the tent village, made a pow- 
erful statement by saying, “Is it reason- 
able to drive people from a location with- 
out anywhere to go? Is it respectful to take 
action against homeless people based on 
unsubstantiated complaints?” 

Many in the assembly voiced agree- 
ment that there should be a moratorium on 
police sweeps immediately, since they are 
pointless, expensive, and cruel. 

Barbara Brust, the founder of Consider 
the Homeless, suggested that there be. 
showers and washing machines nearby, 
noting that existing facilities are over- 
crowded and rarely available due to very 
limited hours. Brust challenged the 


assembly to come out to the tent village 


and meet people, saying, “You gotta be in 
their living room.” 
Local community member J.P. Massar 


offered that he had detailed information on 
shower trucks, saying, “I’m not asking you 
to solve homelessness. I’m asking you to 
start solving homelessness,” citing 
Berkeley’s soda tax as an example of set- 
ting a template for other cities. “Creating a 
sanctioned encampment is the most mini- 
mal thing you can do,” Massar said. “But 


it’s something you can do now.” 
_ Maio said, “We have to work on sever- 


al levels.” This observation moved Mike 
Lee to emphasize, “We need the police to 
stop chasing us. I can’t feed or heal peo- 
ple while wheeling people around the 
street. The only thing we need is a loca- 
tion. We have a process that works.” 

He repeated Zint’s invitation for those in 
attendance to come to the tent village loca- 
tion to meet people and see for themselves. 

“Anyone can come?” asked 
Councilmember Darryl Moore, and he was 


enthusiastically welcomed. Elliot Halperin 


of the ACLU noted that. all studies indicate 
the inclusion of homeless voices in any plan 
is a good indicator of success, and was glad 
to see that step being taken. 

Michael Diehl, outreach worker and. 
longtime homeless advocate in Berkeley, 
shared information about a needle 
exchange benefit at Gilman, and the con- 
versation continued in a respectful, inclu- 
sive fashion. 

Maio assured the group that the identi- 
fication of a legal local campsite was 
understood to be their top priority, along 
with a cessation of the police sweeps. _ 

Arreguin expressed confusion as to 
whether the declaration of a homeless 
emergency allowed the city to stop using 
647(e), the municipal code often used to 
ticket homeless people for lodging or 
camping, sending up no small amount of 
eyebrows in the educated crowd. — 

As the productive meeting wrapped up, 
Wilson said that the group-would love the 
committee’s input and hoped that they 
would not be expected to have all the 
answers, to which the council committee 
agreed, Moore ruefully noting that they, 
too, might be a few answers short. 

At the following City Council meeting 
on Tuesday, November 1, 2016, the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee on Homelessness rec- 
ommended against a sanctioned camp- 
ground. The eviction of the protest group: 
from Adeline and Fairview took place the 
followed Friday, November 4, 2016. 
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cated for a person individually. 
SNUBBED BY THE HUB 


I had heard some grumbling that The 
Hub, the new centralized intake for 
Berkeley that has been operating for near- 
ly a year now, was a frustrating brick wall 
of bureaucracy and has done embarrass- 
ingly little to help those in need. 

It has shown the true color of 


Berkeley’s failing grades in homelessness 


and the wider issue of affordable housing 
for all citizens. It is not an issue of people 
being “service-resistant,’ but of resistant 
services operated by agencies whose 
funding is for the most part used to per- 
petuate themselves. 

I watched as this woman in her wheel- 
chair slept in front of the Harrison Street 
shelter, the Woman’s Shelter, and was told 
by them that they could not do a thing 
unless the centralized intake — “The Hub” 
— gave the okay. The Hub put her through 
round after round of questions and demands 
for proof. And then a rejection. 

I was shocked. If this person did not 
qualify, who did? Not many, it seems. I 
found that since their opening in February 
2016, they have had calls in the thou- 
sands. The number of those helped was 
only 17 when I first spoke to them in 
September. The Hub, also known as the 


Berkeley Homeless Coordinated Entry 
System for Homeless Services, is run by 


the Berkeley Food and Housing Project 
and funded by the City of Berkeley. 


COMBATIVE AND MEAN 


The woman I initially spoke to at the 
Hub hada very combative and mean atti- 
tude. I felt bad for the people that must 
put up with this kind of treatment. I was 
to find out later that this was a culture that 
permeated the agency. When I asked if I 
could bring the woman in and we could 
go over the paperwork again, the Hub 
staffer refused. When I looked into it, her 
answer was a violation of the Hub’s own 
rules and guidelines. Calls to Berkeley 
elected officials were answered with weak 

_ assurances that, “We will look into it.” 
But nothing came out of it. 

By the beginning of October, it seemed 
obvious that I would have to call a protest. 
I had no idea that it would resonate with 
so many and bridge the gap between the 
housed and the homeless in the small but 
very perceptible way that it did. That has 
rarely happened in the past. 

I told people to meet me at the Hub on 
Monday, October 3, at 3 p.m., and there 
was a good-sized group when I got there. 
A few people would peek through the 
drapes of their office window at our side- 
walk protest, but I had no contact with 
Hub management that first day. 

We did get a visit from Andy 
Greenwood, Berkeley’s new police chief, 
who “was in the neighborhood.” He just 
took a look around and left. Greenwood 
has been in Berkeley his entire life and 
has seen it all. Someone finally came out 
of the Hub, and gave the group a message 
that they were interested in a meeting 
tomorrow on October 4. So everyone set- 
tled in for the night. 

The next morning I set out in my 
wheelchair and got over to the camp. We 
didn’t wait long until Sharon Hawkins 
Leyden of Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project (contractors of the Hub) and two 
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City staff came out for our parley. 

Where do you start with this group? 
They have decided to read the Hub guide- 
lines so narrowly that even the most des- 
perate of cases are being turned away. The 
woman I spoke of earlier was just the tip 
of the iceberg. Now that I was looking, 
the cases that came to my attention, and 
that Berkeley citizens have asked me to 
look into, were distressing — and that is 
putting it mildly. On more than one occa- 
sion, I had to pull myself together. 


At the meeting, there were protesta- _ 


tions of our analysis of the Hub’s short- 
comings, but we did our homework and 
answered every misdirection with the 
facts of the matter. Eventually they made 
a promise to do better. (Their numbers for 
people actually helped had jumped from 
17 to 40 in the short time we had been 
camped out front. So it was possible.) 

We were assured that all the people 
that were camped on the sidewalk outside 
would be processed through their intake 
system, and that people who were rejected 
for help would be re-evaluated. They 
pledged a host of things to improve ser- 
vices. The next day we would see. 

And we did. Though a few people were 
put through the Hub’s “intake,” it was 
very obvious that the only “intake” they 
would conduct would be the intake of use- 
less, repetitive information. The actual 
person would be back out on the side- 
walks — and it was clear that they would 


prefer it not to be any sidewalk near the 
Hub office. 


They did give us one thing, though. An 


elderly woman named Kristine had scolio- 


sis so bad that she was forced to walk bent 
over so far that she used her hands on the 
sidewalk before her. Kristine was spit out 
of the Hub at about noon, walked a couple 
of steps — and then fell to the ground. 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden, director of 
services for the Hub, came out of her 
office when she saw this. She absently 
patted the woman as she lay on the side- 
walk and referring to the protest campers 
that had formed a circle around the 
woman, told her: “These are good people. 
They will take care of you.” ° 

We stayed at the Hub for seven days. 
A week later, at 5:30 a.m., the City of 
Berkeley’s trucks and police rolled in. 
The group was able to hold on to most of 
its belongings and left. 


Poor Tour 2016 Is BORN 


Having done dozens of sleep-out 
protests over the years, the idea of the 
“Poor Tour’ came naturally. I could see 
that there would come a day where we 
would either naturally just continue on even 
after being told to leave, or from the begin- 
ning, plan a protest where we would use the 
moving as a way to bring our message of 
what is really going on with homeless peo- 
ple to every neighborhood in town. 

We regrouped on Shattuck Avenue in 
front of the cinema and decided to move 
on, with heavy police activity against 
homeless people swirling around us. 

We reasoned that the upcoming 
Sunday Streets Celebration by the 
Downtown Berkeley Association (DBA) 
was probably its cause. The DBA and its 
ruler, John Caner, have been behind most 
of the criminalization of the poor in 
Berkeley for several years. They are using 
our tax dollars to lobby for laws against 
homeless people and to thwart a Living 
Wage in Berkeley. 


Mike Zint (left, in tent) and Daniel McMullan (at right) were two of 
the key organizers of this sidewalk encampment outside The Hub. 


The tent village on Adeline Street provided shelter from the storm to dis- 
abled people, unsheltered women and military veterans without homes. 


We decided to set up on the traffic 
island at Ward Street and Adeline and bat- 
tened down the hatches to make it through 
the first big storm of the season. 


BERKELEY’S ONLY RAIN SHELTER 


For the next two weeks, we were 
moved from street to street, and then back 
to the Hub. For this entire time, our 
encampment was the city’s only function- 
ing rain shelter. Kristine, the woman who 


fell in front of the Hub, was eventually 


taken into a shelter. Having her tell her 
story to every reporter that showed up at 
our camp was too much pressure for the 
City to bear, and they came and got her 
while the storm was raging. 

I am glad we were there to help her 
and proud of the campers for all the help 
they have given the disabled people that 
came to them in the storm. I am also very 
grateful for every honking horn in sup- 
port, and for every person that brought a 
tent or some food or a couple of dollars to 
help out. It means more than you know. 

In addition, for the very first time, the 
Berkeley City Council created an ad-hoc 
committee of council members to look at 
creating a legal place to camp. With 
Oakland embracing Alameda County 
Supervisor Keith Carson’s Compassionate 
Communities Initiative, it seemed 
Berkeley might follow suit and provide 
just a tiny bit of the humanitarian aid that 
we are so fond of supporting for everyone 
else in the world. 

The first inkling that this was just lip 
service was when a few advocates and 
camp organizers showed up for the first 
meeting of the Ad-Hoc Committee only to 
be left outside of locked doors and even- 
tually told they “wouldn’t be needing our 
advice or testimony.” 

I showed up at the Berkeley City 
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Council meeting on November 1, but left 
before the item came up before the coun- 
cil. I have been at this too long to go 
through the motions. I know this bunch 
doesn’t care. They never have. 


A LITTLE PIECE OF THEIR SOULS 


The only reason that I thought they 
might do what’s right was the way every- 
thing in the universe gave them every jus- 
tification they needed to snatch back a lit- 
tle piece of their souls. 

First, the church that hosts the emer- 
gency rain shelter burns to the ground. 
Then the first big storm of the year rolls in. 
Next, a sober, drug-free group takes the ini- 
tiative to help themselves by creating a 
well-run encampment on Adeline, and a 
large part of the community supports them 
in a climate of skyrocketing rents. 

Yet, a coalition of big realtors and devel- 
opers and city politicians combine forces to 
buy Berkeley elections and support the 
campaigns of candidates who are most in 
favor of criminalizing homelessness. Do we 


want the National Association of Realtors — 


to buy our elections? 

So you could excuse me for being 
hopeful that they might take their hands 
out of the landlord till just long enough to 
lend us one. But no. After weeks of 
unleashing the police on us, the neocon- 
servatives on the City Council decided 
once again to take a pass on humanitarian 
relief and go with using the military. They 
voted no on any kind of place where a 
person can get off the streets and yes on 
further illness, incarceration and death. 

But we will keep on. The movement is 
sticking together for protection and health 
and shelter from the storms, and will 
maintain its sobriety and sanity in a city 
drunk in its grandiosity and greed. 


